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MEMOIRS AND JOURNAL OF HUGH JUDGE. 
[Continued from page 36.] 


By the minutes of Wilmington Monthly Meet- 
ing, it appears that on the 13th of the 8th month, 
1783, Hugh Judge attended with a certificate of | 
removal from Concord Monthly Meeting, recom- 
mending him as a minister well approved, with | 
Susanna his wife and their four minor children. 
Iiugh had previously rented a mill on the Bran- 
dywins creek, near which he resided with his 
family, and diligently attended Wilmington 
meeting. But his health was on the decline, so} 
that in the 6th month, 1784, he informed the 
Monthly Meeting he had a prospect of going to 
Nantucket on account of his weak state of health, 
and that if he should recover and gain strength, 
he had a prospect of visiting some meetings 
thereaway. Joseph Tatnall proposed to accom- 
pany him, and they were set at liberty by their 
friends to pursue the prospect. Of this journey 
he wrote the following narrative : 


‘‘ Tlaving been in but a poor state of health 
for some months past, it was thought best, with 
the advice and cousent of my friends, to try 


what a little relaxation from business would 7 


towards restoring me again. For this purpose, 
a voyage to Nantucket was proposed, and Friends 
gave me a certificate of concurrence, in case I 


dln it 


OURTH MONTH 10, 1858. No. 4. 
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truly glad to see each other. We were very 


a entertained at the house of William 
Rotch, and on the 30th, attended their meeting 


to satisfaction. We staid about two weeks op 
the island, and were at a number of meetings; 
then crossed over to New Bedford, and spent six 
days about that neighborhood. Thence to New- 
port, on Rhode Island, where we made a short 
stay and attended two meetings. A stage boat 
being ready to sail, bound for New York, we 
agreed to go on board, and had a pleasant pas- 
sage of about thirty-four hours sail. We landed 
in New York on Seventh-day, and on Third-day 
morning following, took the land stage from 
Rahway, and reached our homes on fifth-day 
morning in time for attending meeting. I was 
five weeks from home, ani travelled by land and 
water about one thousand miles, and my health 
appeared much improved by the journey. After 
my return, we moved into our own house to live. 
It was but a small, yet convenient and good 
habitation; not grand, but plain and becoming 
my station.” . 

During the voyage to Nantucket, Hugh Judge 
wrote several letters, from which the following is 
extracted : 

On board the Manilla, 6th mo. 1784. 

Dearly beloved brother, Edward Hatton,—I 
left my family well, except our youngest child, 
which has been poorly for some time; so that I 
have been thoughtful whether I shall ever see it 
again. But let that be as it pleases Divine Pro- 
vidence, I feel perfectly easy in mind, fully be- 
ilieving that if it should please Him who gives 
life to take it from us, it cannot go in a better 
time than infancy. I am therefore at times 
made willing to resign all into his holy hand, in 
the renewals of whose love I salute thee, with 
desires that we may so walk in true obedience to 





should feel my mind drawn to visit some meet-| him, as to be counted worthy of his protection 
ings; though I desire not to put forth a hand| and acceptance when this mortal must put on 
to so great a work until the full time of ripeness} immorality, and death be swallowed up of life. 


comes. My wife gave me up cheerfully, and we 
left home the 23d of the 6th month, 1784. We 
went on board the brig Manilla, bound for 
Boston, and my health soon began to improve ; 
so that instead of wanting a nurse, I had to be 
nurse to the friend who went as my companion. 

On the 29th, in the evening, I landed on 
Nantucket, leaving Joseph on board the brig 
till next day. On landing, I met with Samuel 
Hopkins and Phineas Buckley, and we were 


Surely they only are wise, who are found watch- 
ing when their Lord cometh, and in faithfulness 
are discharging the duty of wise stewards, ac- 
cording to the measure of grace received. It is 
these that will be entitled to the invitation, 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father,—ye have 
been faithful in a few things, I will make you 
rulers over more.’”’ Here is encouragement, dili- 
gently to observe his pointings and faithfully to 
obey bis commands; and not like some of old 
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who were pleading excuses when bidden to the 
wedding. Yet I know it is sometimes hard get- 
ting over this kind of fleshly reasoning; but 
those who give way thereto and get into a doubt- 
ful or unbelieving state, will not grow in the 
Truth, nor arrive at a full stature in Christ. 

In the spiritual voyage, there are so many 
sheals and bars and rocks, lying so far out from 
the shore and so hidden, that it requires great 
judgment and watchful care to steer clear of 
them all. Again, sometimes by crowding too 
much sail, there is damage sustained ; and at 
other times, by reefing sail, there is time lost. 
Yet, notwithstanding doubts and fears and dan- 
gers surround, there is that felt and known at 
seasons which is over all, even the power of God, 
that gives victory over all changeable things, and 
makes the weak strong, to the confounding of 
the wise and prudent of this world, who cannot 
understand the language of that pure, holy 
Spirit, which speaks in the silence of all carnal 
reasoning. When the true Shepherd puts forth 
his own sheep, he goes before them, and his voice 
is intelligible to the waiting, attentive mind; 
but the voice of astranger they will not fol- 
low. 

I long to be of the number of those that are 
divested of all selfishness, both of flesh and 
spirit; who are resigned to the Divine will in 
all things, and careful not to go before, nor yet 
to loiter behind the true Guide. 
these being anointed with the true eye-salve, 
they discover the adversary in all his approaches 
and transformations, and are enabled to say, 
“Get thee behind me, satan, for thou savours 
not the things that are of God.” 

Oh! how I desire to see that day more and 
more come, when righteousness shall cover the 
earth, as the waters cover the sea. I sometimes 
think, had all those who profess the Truth been 
faithful to their principles, it would have arisen 
more conspicuously than now appears. Alas! 
too many who might have shone as sons of the 
morning, through unfaithfulness and disobe- 
dience, have fallen as on mount Gilboa, where 
there is neither dew nor rain, nor fields of offer- 
ing! 

On board the Manilla, 6th mo. 29th, 1784. 

Dearly beloved wife,—Through the riches and 
goodness of Him whose mercies are over all his 
works, I have been favored since I left home 
with an increase of health; and have very often 
remembered thee and the dear children. Both 
by day and by night, waking and sleeping, my 
spirit has been with you, in the bonds of natural 
as well as spiritual affection. But, dear heart, 
thou knowest the Rock of refuge,—thou know- 
est the pilgrim’s pillar to lean upon. Cleave to 
Him; for he will not leave thee nor forsake 
thee: he will be a covert from every storm, and 
a shelter from the heat. Hast thou not known 
a feeding upon the dainties of his table? Then 







The eyes of 





was thy soul humbled and ready to say, Draw 
me, and | will run after thee. 

But notwithstanding we are sometimes favor- 
ed, through the goodness of God, to see the 
riches and fatness of the promised land, yet, 
my dear, we must not always expect to draw as 
from the breast, and be dandled as on the knee. 
In our probationary state, we mect with suffer- 
ing seasons, and times of drought, even to the 
calling in question of the favors we have enjoy- 
ed. Neither need we marvel at these trials and 
provings of our love, and of our steadfastness ; 
for it is the way in which the purifying power 
works for our refinement. Therefore, look for- 
ward, and so walk as we have Christ for an ex- 
ample; not regarding what the accuser of the 
brethren shall say in times of weakness and 
stripping; for then it is he comes in as a flood 
as if to draw us back, or raise a spirit of mur- 
muring in us. Oh! howI long to be more and 
more redeemed from every thing that has a ten- 
dency to eclipse the beauty and excellency of 
a life devoted to a humble walking with Christ! 

My dear love to all my children, friends and 
neighbors. I remain thy affectionate husband, 

Hueu Jupce. 
(To be continued.) 


EXTRACT FROM M. GUION. 


When all that separated from God is taken 
away, when every inordinate desire has under- 
gone the process of excision, so as to be reduced 
into its place, and to be put into entire position 
and agreement with the one great and everlasting 
desire of conformity to God’s will, then begins 
the new life in the higher sense of the term. 
The soul no longer possesses any thing which it 
calls its own, but may rather be spoken of as a 
subject, and, instead of possessing, may be said 
to be possessed by another. God himself comes 
to it, and dwells in it, as in his holy temple. It 
is not only obedient to God, which is a high state 
of grace, even when it costs considerable effort 
to render obedience ; but its obedience is ren- 
dered in such a manner, so promptly and so 
lovingly, that God may be said to be its dife. 
The soul has become nothing in itself, but it has 
gained all things out of itself Disrobed of the 
life of nature, it is clothed with the life of grace. 
It has lost the inspiration and life of the crea- 
ture, but it has gained the life of God. 

And now, all that has God in it (and there is 
nothing which has not God in it except sin) is 
its delight. The sky expands with a purer 
beauty, the flower opens with a sweeter fragrance, 
in the forest and on the river’s bank it finds food 
for contemplation and holy love ; it rejoices with 
those who rejoice, and weeps with those who 
weep; it is young and buoyant with the child; 
and wise and reverent with the aged ; every thing 
in human life is dear to it, it pities and forgives 
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its enemies; like Him, who is embodied in it, 
it does good to the evil and unthankful; tears 
are dried at its approach ; and smiles bloom like 
roses at the presence of its loveliness. 

Those who have never experienced the trans- 
formations of thoroughly sanctifying grace, know 
but little of the purity, the peace, and the bless- 
edness of sucha soul. It has but little to say 
of itself, it has no dreams, no visions, no ecstacics. 
We mean to say, it makes no account of them, 
separate from God. It lives by faith and not by 
sight. Believing, it asks nothing more. Its 
new life is all natural to it; a life that lives and 
acts of itself, without calculation and without 
effort. It is humble, without knowing or speak- 
ing of its humility; it is divinely wise, without 
analyzing its wisdom ; it is full of kindness and 


love ; apparently without any consciousness how | 


kind and loving it is. It worships God, even 
without formally thinking of him, because THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD IS WITHIN IT. Its yeais yea, 
and its nay is nay, without suspicion. It is no 
more full of faith, than it is full of holy simpli- 
city. It is like a little child. It is an infant 
Jesus. 





A COMMENTARY ON THE DISCIPLINE RELATING 
TO ARBITRATIONS. 
No. 2. 

Where occasions of differences arise between 
members about their property, the discipline re- 
commends a method of arriving at a settlement 
thereof by arbitration, and very precisely describes 
the whole routine of proceeding ; and those of our 
members who refuse to comply, and persist in 
such refusal, are to be disowned. The design 
seems to be to avoid for our members the expen- 
sive intricacies of law, as well as the delays, 
uncertainties and heart-burnings so incident to 
lawsuits. 

But with the most earnest desire to avoid the 
law, it appears to have been seen by the Society 
that there were exceptional cases that could not 
be constrained into its rules of arbitration, and 
it is a matter of great importance that overseers 
and Monthly Meetings should exercise a nice and 
just judgment, lest they proceed to enforce the rule 
of arbitration, that may issue in disownment, in 
any case that has been excepted from the rule by 
the discipline. This nice judgment is the more 
necessary to be exercised, inasmuch as the ex- 
cepting clause does not limit its action to the 
cases which it mentions, but only gives certain 
instances in order to characterize the class of 
cases meant to be excepted. Thus it says, the 
“ circumstances” ‘ wherein” “this method can- 
not be complied with,” are “such as” &c., and 
then gives examples of three descriptions of 
cases. Now, it is easy to imagine cases, the cir- 
cumstances of which may vary from those here 
described, which yet involve the same principles, 
and that principle appears to be marked by 


“ necessity” and “safety.”” Where these are 
thought to conflict with our “ friendly way,” suits 
at law are to be permitted, and it is advised that 
Monthly Meetings do hold such excused. Now, 
though the Monthly Meeting is here mentioned 
and the overseers are not mentioned, it seems 
obvious that the overseers are included, as the 
larger embraces the smaller. The duty of 
judging naturally devolves upon those whose 
| position requires them to judge. 

The first in order is the overseers ; the second 
| is the committee that may be appointed; and the 

third, the Monthly Meeting itself. The over- 
| seers may not perceive that there are circum- 
stances in a case they are treating with, which 
| bring it within the rule of exceptions, and so it 
| may pass into the hands of a committee of the 
Monthly Meeting, and if this committee are 
satisfied that it is one of the excepted cases, they 
should be held bound to treat it as such, for if 
not, they would be laboring vainly to reclaim as 
an offender one who has committed no offence, 
| which is an absurdity. This view, that a Monthly 
Meeting, through its committees, may revise the 
judgment of the overseers, is set forth in the 
last paragraph but one in this article of discipline, 
as by reference thereto being had will fully 
| appear. 

The paragraph referred to supposes the possi- 
| bility of claims being made without show of 
| probable causes, or foundation for them, so as 
to satisfy the overseers of their possessing any 
' valigity ; where this is the case, the overseers are 
| not to require the parties to arbitrate the ques- 

tion. The claimant, however, if not satisfied 
| with this decision of the overseers, has a remedy 
| open to him ; he is allowed by discipline to in- 
| troduce the case to the Preparative Meeting, 
which is to appoint a committee to inquire, Xc., 
and they may reverse or confirm the judgment of 
| the overseers. R. 


| 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE REVIVAL. 


It is becoming that Christians should regard 
every evidence of religious progress with inter- 
est ; and that they should watch with godly con- 
cern every appearance of it, to know of what 
manner of spirit it is. Such is the tendency of 
men to be led by the power of association that 
it is often a question of doubt to the mina that 
sincerely loves the Truth, whether to approve or 
not of many things that seem calculated to ad- 
vance it. 

The writer has felt constrained to examine 
whether there be any sign of vital religion in 
the Revival movement which now engages so 
much of public attention. 

We find that in our own city alone there are 
thousands of men and women who turn aside 
from the active duties of life, to spend an hour 
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each day in public worship in six separate places, 
some of them not usually devoted to religious 
purposes. The fact is in itself a remarkable one, 
and a few thoughts are naturally suggested by | 
it. 1st. That men pause in the midst of busy 
life, to think of their immortal nature. 2d. 
That they recognise a dependence upon a Divine 
spirit. 3d. That they meet together with one 
accord, and publicly acknowledge that God should 
be worshipped as the Supreme Ruler. 4th. That 
they profess to be solemnized under a sense of 


their obligations to Him; and 5th, That under | 


this sense of obligation, many are led to attach 
themselves to some religious society. 

Now, what is the value of all this in relation 
to the spiritual welfare of those concerned ? 
course the fruits that are hereafter borne, must 
be the true test of its value. But its present ef- 
fects, whether permanent or not, are important. 
When men pause by the busy way-side of life, 
to meditate, and in the silence of their fleshly 
passions aspire after that which is Divine, they 
obey the injunction, « Be still and know that I 
am God.” 

W hen thus retired, they are enabled to realize 


this knowledge, and to feel how great is He and | 


how small are they, and, under a sense of their 
dependence, are taught the lesson, “ Without 
me ye can do nothing.” 

Having realized something of the rest and 
peace which is the result of the teachings of the 
Spirit, they turn to one another in the bonds of 
unity and concord and say, “ Oh! give thanks 
unto the Lord, call upon his name, wake known 
his doings among the people; sing unto him, 
sing psalms unto him, talk ye of all his wondrous 
works.” 

It is not for us to say how many of the 15000, 
who have been thus impressed, and who have 
recorded their names among Christian professors, 


are really converted from the error of their ways ; | 


neither is it any matter what may be their edu- 
cational bias, or with what religious society they 
may connect themselves; but surely we may re- 
joice, when any people any where are brought 
even to stop for a moment and think upon God. 
If this view of tie case be correct, we have rea- 
son to recognize some of the manifestations of 
the spirit in the general revival, as it is called. 
The question may be asked, what position 
ought the Society of Friends to assume in this 
matter? Can they, consistently with what they 
regard important testimonies, associate in this 
movement? No doubt their answer will be in 
the negative. But have they any authority for 
condemning? Is it not a fearful responsibility 
to stand in the way of others? And yet there 
is ground for fear, that many well meaning 
Friends have allowed themselves not only to 
condemn, but to ridicule the revival. The writer 
has been ‘pained to hear it too lightly spoken of; 
and he has also heard Friends, who have visited 


Of 


Jaynes’ Hall, during one of the daily prayer 
meetings, remark that they came away without 
seeing or feeling that any solemnity accompanied 
the exercises. 

Now it seems to the writer, and the view is 
given in.a kind spirit, that one obvious reason 
| was, that the mind of the visitor was not ina 
condition to be benefited, not having attended 
with that object, but from curiosity. He has 
not himself attended any of these meetings, and 
he would not be willing to go to any place where 
God is professedly worshipped or even sought 
after by the returning wanderer, without en- 
deavoring at least to sympathize with the ob- 
ject, and desiring to partake of whatever good 
he might find. 

‘Blessed are they who hunger and thirst,” &e. 
and if we have the appetite for spiritual food we 
may be fed, even when we sit down with the 
}mixed multitude to whom it may be dispensed. 
But if we are in the spirit which thanks God 
that we are not as other men, we shall return 
empty away. But shall we goas judges? Then 
let us remember the inquiry, ‘‘ Who art thou 
| that judgest ?’’ and ask ourselves the question, 
Who am I, or what am I better than my neigh- 
| bors ? 

The prayerful consideration of these thoughts 
may result to some of us in a revival of a de- 
sire in our own hearts, to be more like Him 
who was no respecter of persons, but who went 
about doing good to the Jews and Gentiles alike, 
|who ate with pnblicans and sinners, and who 
gave himself to suffer for all. CHARITY. 

3 mo. 28th, 1858. 








The practical hints contained in a work re- 
published, entitled “Little Things,” are worthy 
of being spread far and wide. The introduc- 
tion and first chapter are here given.—Ep. 


Introduction. 


There is in many persons an undefined dread 
of paying attention to little things, asif they 
thought that doing so was the sign of a little 
mind; and that by neglecting trifles, as they 
call them, they show themselves to be superior 
in intellect. It is far from my intention to jus- 
tify, or even excuse, that wearisome attention to 
winutize, that incessant fidgetiness about trifles, 
from which all must have at some time or other 
suffered ; but I would wish, if I could, to con- 
vince the reader, that all things are not trifles 
that ure called so, and that, as ‘little 
things’ may have great consequences, tltey are 
well worth attending to. 

For small things as well as great, the Chris- 
tian’s rule should be, to “do all to the glory of 
God ;” and if we are enabled from this motive 
to peform our little duties, to bear our little 
crosses, to strive against our little sins, we surely 
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will run no danger of degenerating either into] and worry sometimes attendant on ‘little du- 


anxious carefulness about trifles, or careless ne 
glect of them. In the adorning of the person, 
or the decoration of a room, it is the little finish- 
ing touches that give elegance and grace ; so, 
in the adorning of our profession as Christians, 
it is the little things that make or mar the 
beauty of holiness. Attention to them is part 
of the duty commanded, when we are told, “ Let 


your light so shine before men, that they may | 


see your good works, and glorify your Father | 


which is in heaven.” A neglect of them dims 


that light, and may be a stumbling-block in the 
path of others. 

Dr. Chalmer’s expression, “the power of 
littles,’’ has become almost a proverb, and may 
be applied to many other subjects than contri- 
butions of money; for who has not felt how 
much power there is in “little things,” to act 
either as constant sweeteners of life, or as per- 
petual sources of discomfort and annoyance ? 

Let our attention to these matters be thus 
guarded by high motives against becoming tri- 
vial; let us sincerely endeavor to seek the good 
and the happiness of others; let us regard our 
daily recurring little caresand duties as part of 
our appointed work set us by our heavenly Fa- 
ther, and as affording 

** Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us daily near to Gol.” 


And surely none can say that “little things” 
will not be ennobled by this consecration of 
them to ‘“‘ Him in whom we live, move, and have 
our being.” 


LITTLE THINGS. 


LITTLE DUTIES. 
‘‘Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God.—1 Cor. x. 31. 


‘Who sweeps a room, as for thy law, 
Makes that and th’ action fine.?>—Jerbert. 


Under this head I would wish to enforce, not 
merely the doing of little duties, but the doing 
of these little things as duties; for many of 
them are irksome and seem trifling, and there- 
fore require all the more that they be performed 
under a sense of duty. It does indeed require 
no small share of energy to perform little duties 
regularly; they secm so small, that we think 
omitting them this once can signify little; it 
seems hardly worth while to summon up our 
energy for such a trifle, and so by degrees self- 
indulgence prevails ; and when once little duties 


| humor. 


” 


ties,” would be lessened or removed, were they 
performed punctually and methodically, all 
things kept in their proper place, and all things 
done at the proper time. 

The first little duty I would mention, is one 
on which so many of the others depend, that on 
that account alone it must be acknowledged to 
have a strong claim,—I mean early rising ; and 
a difficult and most disagreeable duty it is gene- 
rally acknowledged tobe. Who does not know 
how readily excuses are listened to in the morn- 
ing on this subject? Who has not suffered from 


' want of courage and resolution in this matter? 


Who has not felt the intense pleasure of ascer- 
taining that it is really too early to rise yet? I 
doubt if any grown up person likes early rising. 
They may and do like being up, having the 
bright, quiet morning hours all undisturbed to 
themselves, and they may feel this to be well 
worth the struggle of rising, but a struggle it is, 
and in most cases a daily one. But there are 
times when any one can rise early and without 
much difficulty—-on going a journey for in- 
stance, or taking our place at a sick-bed, or even 
while anxious to get time to pursue some pleas- 
ant occupation for which we have no leisure 
otherwise. “Where there isa will, there isa 
way,” is true here; but how to get the will is 
the difficulty, I acknowledge, and even where 
habit makes it easier, it seldom, I suspect, makes 
it pleasant. We must urge it on ourselves as a 
duty, by every motive that we feel influential : it 
is good for the health, it redeems time more than 
any other plan, it is a daily opportunity of self- 
denial, and it promotes cheerfulness and good 
Besides, is it not an all-important rea- 
son for rising early, that we thereby secure a 
quiet and uninterrupted time for prayer and 
reading the Scriptures? For by this means we 
not only benefit our souls, by seeking our daily 
needed supply of grace and strength, but we are 
striving against those foes of the soul, sloth and 
self-indulgence. 

The duties that generally devolve on ladies 
who are their own housekeepers, are among the 
little duties that it may be expected I should 
refer to here; but as these must vary in different 
households, all I can say of them is to enforce 
the necessity of their being performed with 
punctuality and method, and as early in the day 
as possible. There should be a fixed hour for 
these domestic duties—all orders to servants 


‘should be given at that time, and by a little 


are neglected, discomfort and discontent invaria- | 


bly follow. The acquiring habita of method, 
order, and punctuality, can scarcely be classed 
among /itile duties, for these habits are required 


on every occasion of life, the great and import- | 


ant, as well as the small and insignificant ; but 


foresight and method in planning, the little wants 
and cares of the day may be anticipated and 
provided for, and the machinery of the house- 
hold set a going in much shorter time than those 


ean believe who work without a plan, and leave 


each want to be supplied when it occurs. Method 
and order generally go together, and in little 


Tam convinced that much ef the irksomeness! duties both are indispensable; for where the 
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latter. only prevails, there is often a worrying, 
fidgetty way of being perpetually engaged in 
looking after servant’s work, or putting the 
room in order, or interrupting others by doing 
things at wrong times; but where there is me- 
thod and punctuality, the plan for the day is 
laid, and all the little duties got over at their 
own time. It does require a little energy to ac- 
quire the habit of doing things at the right 
time, by resolutely laying aside whatever we are 
engaged in, and actively getting through little 
(it may be irksome) duties; but if any doubt its 
being a duty to do so, let them spend a short 
time in a house where this is not attended to, 
and see if the discomfort there produced is not 
sufficient to show how essential attention to 
these little duties is. Punctuality is one of the 
duties most frequently neglected by our sex— 
by this I mean minute punctuality ; for whether 
it be that railway travelling has taught the ladies 
the necessity of being in time or not, I do not 
think that in greater matters, such as going a 
journey, we are unpunctual. It is in the daily 
and hourly occasions that we are apt to fail,— 
just to be a litile too late for meals—not quite 
ready when it is time to go out—just a quarter 
of an hour behind our engagement—and so on ; 
and because it is so small a matter, we forget 
that its constant recurrence makes it most an- 
noying to others. One great cause of this fault 
is the eagerness to finish something we are about, 
or the unwillingness to lay aside some favorite 
occupation; and another is, a sauntering way 
of getting ready, an idle way of putting off our 
time, for it is almost always the idle who are 
unpunctual. Connected with this duty of punc- 
tuality, is the still rarer habit of never procras- 
tinating. I do not believe there is one human 
being who stands clear on this point ; but I will 
have more to say on this subject, when I come 
to speak of procrastination as one of our ‘ little 
sins;’”’ so here I shall merely urge as a duty, 
the resolute striving against this fault in little 
things. Letters to answer, a small account to 
pay, a stitch in time, a trifling service to be 
rendered to another,—who is not apt to procras- 
tinate in these things? No one can be punc- 
tual, or attain to what Southey calls “the virtue 
of reliability,” who does not struggle against 
the encroachments of this foe. There are so 
many little things to do, that need not be done 
at any particular time, that we-are very apt to 
fall into this fault; but if we felt the duty of 
being faithful to our own resolutions in small 
matters, we surely would not make light of our 
frequent failures, owing to this vile habit of pro- 
crastination. 

There is an old saying, which was often re- 
peated to me in my youth, “ Can do is easily 
carried about with you.” And really I think it 
amounts toa duty in woman to attend to this 
saying, for we hardly ever learn to do anything 


es 


that we do not find the advantage of at some 
time or other. Some persons are naturally more 
neat-handed and notable than others ; but every 
woman should endeavor to learn all she can of 
the little arts that make life comfortable, and, 
above all, of whatever can make her useful in a 
sick-room. No doubt the same qualities of me- 
thod, order, aud good management, will show 
themselves in every department of duty; but 
much may be gained by observation, and a desire 
to learn, from whatever source. There are some 
people who never go from home without bring- 
ing back some useful hint in housekeeping, in 
the arrangement of a room, the order of a table, 
or, it may be, the planning and planting of the 
flower-garden. These are the persons who know 
the best way of doing every thing. Their homes 
may be known by the air of comfort and ele- 
gance they contrive to give by attention to little 
things, not merely by tidiness, but by tasteful 
arrangement, and a degree of attention to deco- 
ration. Some one speaks of the little things 
that mark the whereabouts of woman—flowers 
especially do so; and trifling as some may think 
it, [ uphold it as one of our little duties to 
make our homes not only as comfortable, but as 
pretty and pleasing as possible. There are some 
people who pay no heed to niceties of this kind, 
either esteeming them beneath their care, or 
not having taste enough to feel the want of 
them. Their rooms have a blank, uncomforta- 
ble, uninhabited look; their personal attire is 
always unlike other people’s ; they never seem 
to notice any improved way of managing little 
matters, or they do not like the trouble of learn- 
ing and practising it; and it is ten chances to 
one, that by beginning with despising decoration 
and taste, they end by neglecting comfort and 
tidiness. 

I hope I may not be mistaken as advocating 
any dangerous Popish doctrine, if I suggest, as 
one of our little duties, what may be called 
small self-denials. There are few duties, indeed, 
which do not involve self-denial in one form or 
another; but whatI mean now, is self-denial 
for self-denial’s sake, as a means of strengthen- 
ing the character, and of keeping under self-in- 
dulgence, sloth, and love of our own way. 

Many people deny this to be a duty at all, 
and others deny that there is any self-denial in- 
volved in the little matters referred to; but I 
suspect these latter have never tried the experi- 
ment, and many of the former mistake self-de- 
nial for penance, or a desire to atone for sin. 
Of course, in this light, I would consider self- 
denial to be as erroneous as it would be ineffica- 
cious ; but if we are not to deny ourselves in 
little things, what mean the frequent exhorta- 
tions of Scripture to this effect:— Take up 
your cross daily and follow me.” ‘ Keep under 
the body, and bring it into subjection.” ‘En- 
dure hardness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 
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I think there can be no doubt that little 
self-denials in comfort, ease, or food, have the 
good effect of making us less dependent on these 
things, less selfish, and more energetic when ac- 
tion is required; while a conscientious watch 





we feel and breathe, we think no other enjoyment 
can equal ; without which the finest landscape 
wants a charm, and with which, the dreariest 
desert is bright and beautiful. Great duties, 
great kindnesses lose much of their virtue and 


kept up on the subject of personal expenditure, | power to benefit others, if not performed in this 


will convince most of us how much we stand in 
need of this duty. There is often a restless de- | 


sire to buy something we think we need, or, at | good humor, to 


spirit, and little duties and little kiudnesses are 
indeed nothing without the sunshine of cheerful 


gild and adorn them. Akin to 


all events, that we wish for, which, if habitually this is the duty of cultivating a cheerful dispo- 


indulged, leads to extravagance, and is one of | 


the most specious forms of self-pleasing. Com- 
pel yourself to wait, to see if you cannot do 
without it, if you really need it, or whether 


sition,—a disposition to be easily pleased. There 
are persons to whom this seems nitural, who are 


| always pleased, and we all feel how much more 


your eager desire is not just a fancy; and you | 


will find this exercise of self-denial sometimes 
not a small one, but always a useful check upon 
an impatient and covetous spirit. Another ex- 
ercise of sclf-denial that may be mentioned, is, 
not uttering a sharp retort, however witty or 
well-deserved it may be, and this helps us more 
to attain a mild and Christian spirit, than al- 
most any exercise of gentleness | know. This 
last piece of self-denial leads to another, and, 


alas, much-neglected little duty—I mean for- | 


bearance. 

How does it come to pass, that while we all 
allow the duty of forgiveness, so few of us think 
as we ought of the kindred duty of forbear- 
ance? The command is plain, ‘“ Forbearing 
one another, and forgiving one another:’’ and 
well may forbearing be put first, for I am sure 
if there was more forbearance exercised, there 
would be less forgiveness required. Perhaps 
the expression, “making allowances,” may more 
clearly express what I mean. The aged, we ad- 
mit, are entitled to this; the young generally 
obtain it; but among each other, betwe en sis- 
ters-in- law, for instance, how much harm is done 
by the want of a little kindly forbearance! Some 
are provoked at another’s vanity or affectation ; 
some by their caprice ; some are exasperated by 
a dictatorial manner, a way of “laying down the 
law ;”’ while others cannot put up with such a 
one’s egotism, or thinks it right to sxwb some 
one’s self-esteem ; and so we go on as if the 
command, “ Let every one please his neighbor,” 
were altered to, Let every one tease his neigh- 
bor. QO, let us learn to make large allowances 
for others, let us cultivate a forbearing spirit in 
trifles, for it is there we too often fail most ; re- 
membering how much we need it ourselves, and 
looking in this, as in every duty, to the example 
of our Divine Master, whose forbearance and 
patience with his disciples in their waywardness 
and ignorance, is left us as an example that we 
should “ follow His steps.’ 

The duty of being always in a good humor is 
s0 important, that hardly should enumerate it 
among little things ; ; butall else is almost value- 
less without it. It is like the soft balmy air and 
bright sunshixe of a summer’s morn, which, when 


agreeable it is to have any thing to do with them, 
than with those who, either from indifference or 
discontent, are seldom or never pleased. By this 
duty, however, I mean rather more than merely 
not being discontented,—I mean the disposition 
to show that we are pleased, a good-humored way 


| of receiving littls services, a readiness to admire 


what we see others wish us to like, and a willing- 
ness to do unto others as we wish they should 
do unto us,’’—the reverse in short, of a captious, 
fault-finding spirit. 

It may be alleged that a careful attention to 
some of these little duties may lead to an irksome 
particularity, a teasing habit of for ever putting 
to rights, and to a neglect of more important 
concerns. This will never be the case, however, 
if we remember to perform little duties with a 
large spirit, and consider first the comfort of 
others. If done as duties, they must also be 
done without fuss or parade, and above all, let us 
remember that while we thus, as it were, ‘ tithe 
mint, and anise, and cummin,” we must beware of 
neglecting “ the weightier matters of the law.’’ 
The warning against “doing this, is, however, fol- 
lowed by the words, —“ These ought ye to have 


done, and not to leave the other undone.” 
(To be continued.) 


EXTRACTS FROM EUTHANASY. 


An undevout soul is like a tree in rich earth, 
but with perished roots. Such a tree may have 
the sun to warm it, and the dews to moisten its 
bark, and the breezes to blow through its 
branches, and so it may maintain a show of life, 
but only a show. And the soul of a man may 
receive into itself, through his eyes, all the objects 
of the world, and through his ears, the knowledge 
of all that has ever happened, and his mind be- 
come, at the best, not much better than a dic- 
tionary of words, and a growing catalogue of 
things; because, for knowledge to become wisdom, 
and for the soul to grow, the soul must be rooted 
in God; and it is through prayer that there comes 
to us that which is the strength of our strength, 
aud the virtue of our virtue, the Holy Spirit.” 


A Mahommedan saying. 
“ Praying in the darkness of the night, 
light of the heart.” 


is the 
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‘* Blessed are they who see, and yet believe not ! 

Yea, blest are they who look on graves, and still 

Believe none dead; who see proud tyrants ruling, 

And yet believe not in the strength of evil ; 

Blessed are they who see the wandering poor, 

And yet believe not that their God forsakes them ; | 

Who see the blind worm creeping, yet believe not | 

That even that is left without a path.” 
Leoproup ScHEFER. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 10, 1858. ; 


= | 


The remarks on the Revival are from one who | 


and are | 





is a member of another religious society, 


worthy the attention of all. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Management 
of the Library Association of Friends of Philadelphia, 
will be held on Fourth-day evening next, the 14th| 
inst., at 8 o’clock. Jacos M. Etuis, Clerk. 

Philada., 4th mo. 10th, 1858. 


Diep, at Sandy Spring, Montgomery Co., Md., on 
the 29th of 3rd month last, of pneumonia, Joseru 
Gitpin, in the 78th year of his age. 

~—, Of consumption, at the residence of her mother, 
in Bensalem, Bucks County, Pa., on the morning of 
the 27th of 3d mo., 1858, Jane Witpman in the 37th 
year of her age, a member of Byberry Monthly Meet- 
ing, and daughter of John and Mary Wildman. 

In the sickness and death of this dear friend, we 
have witnessed the patience and resignation, which 
are the result of a belief in the Ciristian religion, 
and a faith in that Almighty power which is able 
to cheer us up through all the trials of this life, and 
prepare us to enter into never-en‘ing bliss and 
happiness. Her last words were, “ I know that I am 
going; be still.” 

,In Harrison township, Gloucester county, 
N. Jersey, on the 16th of 3d month, in the 30th year 
of her age, Hannan, wife of George Horner, of pul- 
monary consumption, which she bore with true Chris- 
tian patience and resignation. Although she suffered 
much for nearly nine months, she was seldom heard to 
utter a murmur. Buta few months ago the prospect 
for health and happiness seemed bright before her, 
yet through the assistance of her Heavenly Father, 
she was made willing to give all up. Being sensible 
her time here was near its close, she was strengthened 
to express much counsel to those around her. A short 
time before her death, though suffering much from 
oppression, she took an affectionate leave of each one 
around her bedside separately, saying, ‘* Now I have 
said all I have to say, and done all I have to do, I am 
going to heaven: oh, what a beautiful place.”? Sweet 
peace seemed to cover her as a mantle, giving evidence 
to those around her that all was well. This portion 
of Scripture arose—*‘ Blessed are those who die inthe 
Lord from henceforth, yea, saith the spirit, that they 
may rest froin their labors and their works do follow 
them.”? : 

, At the residence of his father at King, Canada 
West, Sterpuen Watson, son of Thomas N. and 
Clarissa Watson, in the 12th year of his age. His 
disease was ot the heart, producing a general consump- 
tion ; fora number of weeks be could not lie down, 
but was generaly supported by the affectionate arms 
of his parents, and other sympathizing friends. From 
the earliest part of his sickness he had thoughts of 
death; though much humbled in mind, he thought him- 
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self lighter than a feather in creation. He saw some- 
thing sweet before him, and seemed to have a glimpse 
of future joys, saying ** afew more steps and the 
gates will be open to receive me.”? He had several 
sinking spells, one about a weck before his close, 
when he called for all the family, embracing each, and 
took an affectionate farewell. Seeing some weeping, 
he told them he was happy. He desired to be much 
alone from company ; conversation about immaterial 
things seemed to annoy him. At one time, looking at 
his grandfather, he said he was begging for him, and 
frequent were the intercessions that he might be pre- 
served in faith and patience, having ro hop»s of his 
recovery ; and on the afternoon previous to his release, 
two of his school-mates coming in to see him, he 
called each by name, bid them tarewell, and said he 
was going toa better world. Towards evening, his 
pains increasing, he called on his giandfather to pray, 
‘© pray for us all, if thou canst,”? and once more re- 
questing him to pray, adding t}e same words, * if thou 
canst,” thus evidencing that his tender mind was 
aware that we cannot pray in our will andtime. After 
a pause of solemn silence, his grandfather took a chair 
by him, saying he had often prayed for him, and then 
recurred to his earlier childhood, how they had walked 
up and down the lane together, and‘how, above all, he 
had taught him this important truth, that ‘* good boys 
would go to the good place.’ ‘ Yes,’? he said, & I 
remember it, I have often remembered it.”? It was 
then said to him he might have missed his way at times, 
but these were forgiven him, and he was now about to 
realize the going to that ** good place’ in mercy pre- 
pared for him. He then requested that his grandfather 
would kiss him, which being acceded to by kissing 
him twice on the cheek, he turned his lips towards 
him and requested another kiss—the lasting farewell. 
He continued in much conflict during the latter part of 
the night, till about three in the morning of the 17th 
of 3rd month; the spirit then left its earthly tene- 
ment and went to God who gave it. J. Watson 


From the British Friend. 
EXTRACTS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF JOB 
SCOTT. 

To A Frrenp —Feeling in the aboundings of 
my Heavenly Father’s love, a renewed and earn- 
est engagement for the eternal welfare of that 
part in thee which must endure beyond the 
grave, I am inclined to acquaint thee with the 
travail of my soul, and breathings of wy spirit 
to the eternal Fountain of all good, on thy 
account. Tor, indeed, the consideration of thy 
state hath, at times, drawn tcars from my eyes, 
whilst the desire of my heart hath been, that thou 
mightest come to know, in this the day of thy 
visitation, the things that belong to thy peace, 
before they may be hid from thine eyes. Oh! 
that thou knew how to prize the uuspeakable 
favor vouchsafed thee in this tender visitation, 
and would improve it to the glory of Him who 
hath called thee, and to the salvation of thy own 
soul. 

But, alas! while I have been contemplating 
the merciful kindness of a long-suffering God, 
and those ravishing delights which nothing but 
disobedience deprives thee of, I have had to view 
the many difficulties and discouragements, yea, 
and the allurements with which the adver: ary of 
all good disturbs and confuses the minds of such 
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as are desirous of travelling out of his territories, 
and of being redeemed from under his dominion. 
When I have thought on these things, a fear 
hath possessed my mind lest, for want of a tho- 
rough resignation, the enemy should prove too 
hard for thee. But when I have considered the 
unlimited power of Him who inhabits eternity, 


the way of life.” If thou couldst live and em- 
ploy a thousand years in search of another way, 
thou might search in vain. And at last, if ever 
thou know salvation, thou must know it by the 
same stumbling stone and rock of offence, through 
which (but for want of belief therein, and obe- 
dience thereto,) thou and thousands more might, 
and dwells in the light, and who is able to re-|in a short time, come to witness peace to flow 
move mountains, and divide the seas, I have had}as a river. This is He who hath been the 
a secret hope that, by his unremitted strivings, | dwelling-place of the righteous in all ages. And, 
he would prevail with thee to forsake all and i blessed be His name, He is so to a remnant in 
low Him; to come out and be separate from, and | this age; and O! that the number may be in- 
not touch the unclean thing, that so He might! creased of those that take sanctuary in Him. 
receive thee. “The name of the Lord: is a strong tower, the 
Oh! how I have lamented and mourned to see ! righteous runneth into it and is safe.” 
the unhappy condition of many of the visited of | And now, my beloved friend, let me prevail 
our God, who, notwithstanding the holy call, are | upon thee to attend to this most important con- 
not willing to desist from partaking of the un- | cern, and give not sleep to thy eyes, nor slumber 
clean thing with the children of a dissipated age. | to thy eyelids, until thou hast prepared a habi- 
Be not offended at the sorrows I have felt on | tation for the God of Jacob to dwell in, and art 





account of the captivity of those whose happiness 

I greatly desire ; but bow down thine ear and 

hear, and obey the voice of Him who comes not | 
to bring peace on the earthly mind, but a sword. 

Submit thy neck to His yoke, and thy shoulders 

to His cross. Suffer the operation of His refining 

fire, and purifying soap. Dwell under the disci- 

pline of His holy rod, and learn to give up thy 

whole heart to Him, and to esteem His reproach 

greater riches than the treasures of Egypt, having 

respect unto the recompense of reward ; remem- 

bering, that if thou lovest anything more than 

Christ, thou art not worthy of Him, according to 

His own doctrine. Therefore, consult not with 

flesh and blood, neither stand gazing at the bard- 

ness of the way; but cast thy care upon Him 

who hath called thee, and give up to His eall. 

He will enable thee to answer the requirings’ 
thereof, and to run the way of His command- 
ments with delight. But if thou lookest at this, 
that, and the other difficulty, and goest to rea- ' 
soning against the conviction of the Spirit of 
Truth in thy own mind, thou wilt thereby drown 

its voice, and run thyself into confusion and, 

perhaps, lose all sense of Truth. 

Oh! arise, arise! and trim thy lamp, and pro- 
vide therein the oil of the kingdom, by standing 
open to receive from Him who is ready to com- 
municate, but in His own way, the way of His 
cross. Hast thou not stood dallying long enough 
to know that chat will never do the work? If 
30, I beseech thee now, at length, be engaged to 
work out thy salvation with fear and trembling ; 
for it is God that worketh in thee, and would, 
didst thou but cleave close to His workings, 
work both the will and the deed, but not without 
thy consent, for thou must be a co-worker with 
Him, if ever thou knowest a resting in and with 
Him. ©! Lentreat thee, do not overlook the 
way and means, yea, the only way and means 
which he ever hath offered, or ever will offer 
thee; which are “the reproofs of instruction, | 


united to Him ina covenant of everlasting right- 
eousness and peace. Which happy state I ardently 
desire thou mayest attain to, and thus rejoice 
upon the banks of deliverance, with those to 
whom it is given to rejoice, even those who have 
come through great tribulation. O! that I could 


| paint in thy view that unspeakable consolation 


which I so much desire thou mayest partake of ; 


but language cannot describe it, therefore [ re- 


commend thee to the protection of that all-pow- 
erful arm, which as thou relies thereon, will be 
underneath and sustain thee ; and which I hope 
thou wilt not distrust, flee from, or forsake ; but 
seek after a more intimate acquaintance with, 
and continue thou seeking until thou findest it ; 
that so thou mayest be prepared to enter the 
mansions of glory, to celebrate the praise of Him 
who is now patiently waiting to be gracious unto 
thee. I am, thy sincere friend and well-wisher, 
Jos Scorr. 

The Scientific American tells how to cut glass 
with a piece of iron. Draw with a pencil on 
paper any pattern to which you would have the 
glass conform ; place the pattern under the glass, 
holding them both together with the left hand 
(for the glass must not rest on any plain surface,) 
then take a common spike or some similar piece 
of iron, heat the point to a redness, and apply 
to the edge of the glass ; draw the iron forward, 
and the edge of the glass will immediately crack ; 
continue moving the iron slowly over the glass, 
tracing the pattern, and the chink in the glass 
will follow at a distance of about a half an inch, 
in every direction, according to the motion of the 
iron. It may sometimes be found requisite, 
however, especially in turning corners, to apply 
a wet finger on the opposite side of the glass. 
Tumblers and other glasses may be cut and 
divided very faucifully by similar means. The 
iron must be reheated as often as the crevice in 
the glass ceases to flow. 
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THE BLACK WASP OF AUSTRALIA. j 


In the warm summer days, during our resi- 
dence at Port Sorell, and more particularly in the 
evenings, we had often noticed a large kind of 
black fly darting in and out of the house with a 
loud, sharp, whizzing noise, and, on more atten- 
tive observation, we found a most tragic addition 
made to our list of antipodean contrarieties— 
nothing less than the discovery of a savage and 
sanguinary war carried on by flies against spiders, 
and pursued with such vigor that one would be- 
lieve the Tasmanian flies were bent on avenging 
tyrannies and grievances suffered at the hands of 
spiders by the whole winged insect family all the 
world over. We had observed the forcible and 
noisy abduction of many an unlucky web-spinner, 
before I could satisfactorily make out what be- 
came of them, as the frequent seizures made 
apparently by the same fly forbade the conclusion 
that they were forthwith devoured ; but, by dint 
of sundry watchings and pursuits of the flies, 
and by ekeing out and piecing together my small 
scraps of information and discovery, I at length 
acquired a tolerable knowledge of the habits and 
practices of my busy black neighbors. In size 
and shape they exactly resemble a large English 
wasp, but are wholly black, and possess formid- 
able stings, a quarter of an inch long. They 
build very remarkable nests or cells of earth, 
finely tempered and very neatly formed in layers 
of tiny mud-pats, like a swallow’s nest. Many 
of these were placed in a small wooden outhouse, 
between the upright studs and the weather 
boarding of the wall; several were formed on a 
shelf in the porch, where some small pieces of 
wood, lying heaped together, offered convenient 
nooks ; and one wasp, resolving to have a more 
costly lodgment than his friends, took possession 
of a meerschaum pipe-bowl which lay on the 
same shelf, and very snugly laid out his house 
in its interior. All the nests I have examined 
are arranged in the same manner, the whole 
fabric being from two to four inches long, and 
rather less than an inch broad; the external 
shape of the mansion, whether square, triangu- 
lar, or pentagonal, depending a good deal on the 
site chosen. When completed, no aperture is 
left ; but on being opened, three or four cells are 
usually found, two or three containing each a 
soft, white crystalis in a cocoon of white web; 
and the largest apartment of the mansion is de- 
voted to the purposes of a larder, and is always 
found full of spiders, of all varieties of size, 
color and kinds, all closely and neatly packed 
together, with their legs trussed up, so as to 
occupy the smallest possible space. The strangest 
part of the affair is that the spiders are not dead, 
but remain perfectly soft and flexible in every 
part ; and on being exposed to the sun and air, 
and stirred, a feeble movement is evident in 

them, as though they were paralyzed or stupified 
in some manner, so as to be unresisting victims 








and good fresh meat at the same time. The 
store-house is thus well supplied, doubtless for 
the benefit of the chrysalis tenantry, on their 
awakening to the knowledge of life and appetite. 
I have rarely been more interested by any new 
insect than by these black wasps, ungentle and 
ferocious though they be ; for there is a daring, 
dashing energy and brisk industry about their 
ways and doings that is very amusing and per- 
fectly original. If you chance to be near his 
chosen place of abode, you may see him dart past 
with a piece of mud or a victim, and a shrill, 
sharp whizzing is continued for some seconds or 
a minute, during the operation of packing away 
his load—when forth he darts again, straight and 
swift as an arrow, and the next moment very 
probably invades the peaceful retreat of some 
cobwebbed recluse, who, until now, safe from 
brooms and housemaids, has meshed and devoured 
his flies in comfort, but is at length seized, trussed 
and packed up half alive by the dark avenger.— 
Nine Years in Australia. 





A FABLE FOR THE YOUNG. 


There was once a king wko had a very beau- 
tiful garden, and grounds arranged with taste 
to please the eye, and afford refreshing shade, 
retired walks, commanding views; and besides, 
all the delightful points that could be produced, 
there was one superb old oak, so high and grand, 
that it could be seen for miles around. There 
were roses and lilacs, and flowering shrubs of 
every kind; in short nothing was wanting to 
make it a perfect spot. 

One day the king’s head gardener came in 
and exclaimed, “‘O, king, pray come out and 
see what is the matter with your garden; every- 
thing is wilting, and drooping, and dying.” 
While he spoke, the other gardeners came rush- 
ing up, and all had the same sad thing to tell. 
So the king went out, and there, to be sure, he 
found it all as they had said. 

He went first to his grand old oak tree, his 
pride and admiration, and said, “ Why, oak, 
what is the matter with you, that you are 
withering and dying ?” 

«© Q,” said the oak, “I don’t think I am of 
any use, I am so large and cumbersome ; I have 
no flowers or fruit, and I take up so much room ; 
besides my branches spread so wide and thick 
that it is all dark and shady under them, and no 
flowers or fruit can grow there. Now if I were 
a rose bush it would be worth while, for I 
should have sweet flowers; or if I were a peach 
or pear tree, or even like the grape vine, I could 
give you fruit.” 

Then the king went to his favorite rose bush 
and said, “ Well, rose bush, what is the matter 
with you? why are you drooping?” 

“ Why,” said the rose bush, “I am of no use; 
I have no fruit, I have nothing but some flowers. 
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If I were an oak, like that grand one in the | 


middle of the garden, I should be of some use ; 
for then I should be seen for miles around, and 
should do honor to your garden; but as it is | 
might just as well die.” 

The king next came to the grape vine, no 
longer clinging to the trellis and the trees, but 
trailing sadly on the ground. He stopped and 
said, ‘Grape vine, what’s the matter with you? 
why are you lying so dolefully on the ground?” 

“ Ah,” said the vine, “ you see what a poor 
weak creature lam; I can’t even hold up my 
own weight, but must cling to a tree or a post, 
and what good can 1 do? I neither give shade 
like the oak, nor bear flowers like the shrubs. 
I can’t even so much as make a border for a 
walk, like the box. I must always depend on 
something else, and surely I am of no use.” 

So on went the king, quite in despair, to see 
all his place going to destruction; but he sud- 
denly spied a little heart’s ease, low down by 
the ground, with its face turned up to him, look- 
ing as bright and shining as possible. He stopped 
and said, ‘‘ You dear little heart’s ease, what 
makes you look so bright and blooming, when 
every thing around you is wilting away ?” 

“Why,” said the heart’s ease, “I thought 
you wanted me here; if you had wanted an oak, 
you would have planted an acorn; if you had 
wanted roses, you would have set out a rose 
bush; and if you had wanted grapes you would 
have put in a grape vine. But I knew that 
what you wanted of me was, to be a heart’s 
ease; so I thought I would try and be the very 
best little heart’s ease that ever I could.” 





PHENOMENA OF THE BRAIN. 


One of the most inconceivable things in the 
nature of the brain is, that the organ of sensation 
should itself be insensible. To cut the brain 
ylves no pain, yet in the brain alone resides the 
power of feeling pain in any other part of the 
body. If the nerve which leads from it to the 
injured part be divided, it becomes instantly un- 
conscious of suffering. It is only by communi- 
cation with the brain that any kind of sensation 
is produced, yet the organ itself is insensible. | 
But there is a circumstance more wonderful still. | 
The brain itself may be removed, may be cut 
away down to the corpus calaram, without de- 
stroying life. The animal lives and performs all 
its functions which are necessary to simple vital- 
ity, but no longer has a mind ; it cannot think 
or feed ; it requires that the food should be 
pushed into its stomach ; once there, it is 
digested, and the animal will even thrive and 
grow fat. We infer, therefore, that the part of 
the brain, the convolutions, is simply intended 
for the exercise of the intellectual faculties, | 
whether of the low degree called instinct, or the 
exalted kind bestowed on man, the gift of rea- 
son.—— Wagan on the Mind. 


EARTHQUAKES AND THEIR TREATMENT. 

It is caleulated that more than 80,000 per- 
sons, some reckon 40,000, have lost their lives 
by the recent earthquakes in the kingdom of 
Naples. In some towns, Montemurro and Sapo- 
naro for example, the whole of the inhabitants 


| have perished ; in others, Brienza and Tramut- 


tola, the greater part of all living beings were 
destroyed. In some places the earth opened, 


| - o ad 
| swallowing every creature on the face of it. The 


details of this grand natural phenomena are 
altogether frightful; we must go back to times 
long past to parallel them. Exactly one thousand 
years ago, at the end of December, 857, a simi- 
lar catastrophe happened throughout Kurope. 
At that time, however, the ravages of the earth- 
quake extended much further North than at 
present; even towns on the Rhine, Mayence 
among them, suffered severely. This proves 
that, after all, these commotions are losing in 
intensity, extent, and frequency ; for whereas in 
former times the whole of Europe was frequently 
disturbed by them, and millions lost their lives, 
they are at present more rare, they do not extend 
beyond a single kingdom, and the losses may 
be counted by thousands. In that long interval 
there have been many other visitations, but 
none perhaps so extensively felt as that of 1755, 
in which the town of Catania was destroyed, a 
quay at Lisbon was submerged, and the com- 
motion was felt even in this country, the water 
in Stonehouse Pool, near Plymouth, with the 
boats upon it, being swayed to and fro like water 
in a basin that is violently shaken. On the 
whole, however, observation of the past appears 
to prove a decline, if not in the horrors of the 
infliction, still in the extensiveness and in the 
frequency. Something perhaps may be due to 
the hyperbole with which ancient writers wrote ; 
but about some of the greatest facts which hap- 
pened in public, such as the destruction of the 
quay, there can scarcely be any doubt ; and if 
we trust to the experience of so short a time as 
a thousand years, we might accept the facts as 
evidence of a standing supposition that our old 
earth is gradually cooling down. 

But there is one great fact which comes home 
nearer to us—the total want of any progress in 
the treatment of these great phenomena. They 
happen mostly in countries where there is little 
energy, and where invention is cramped by the 
artificial bonds of bad government. In Naples 
we have an intensity of horror and an intensity 
of inertness. Travellers throughout the districts 
that have suffered in Naples see towns destroyed, 
with the inhabitants sitting upon the ruins, 
mourning, not acting. In Polla the cries of the 
victims were heard under the ruins; but no 
assistance could be had. ‘The country people 
fled in fear ; the thousands of men in the pay of 
the Government were not permitted to come, 
perhaps did not wish it; and there is reason to 
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suppose that enormous numbers have perished | neighborhood. No man can ever tell on the 
through starvation or suffocation, though they |threshold of inquiry what its results will be; 
might have been saved by the slightest exertion. | but inquiry itself is imposstble in a land where 
It is the custom to leave everything to the | the journals are instructed to hush up an earth. 
Government, and the Government affects to act, | quake, and are only permitted to exist so long 
but does not. While these events are proceed-|as they make their news mere foot-notes to the 
ing the official journal of Naples spontaneously | sermons of the priesthood.— Spectator. 

pays worship to the King as to a god upon earth, 
towards whom his beloved people look—but look 
in vain; and obeys its instructions ake as ‘ ; ° 

light as possible of the ag eo emg | Review of the Weather, &c., for TurrD month, 


For Friends’ Intelligencer 


: eigen 1857. 1858. 

dared. In fact, Government 1s trying to hush Rain during some portion of the 24 hours 8 days 6 days 
up the earthquake. This is a natural conse-| do, all or nearly all of the day, . . 0 “ 0 “ 
quence of the rule in a country where the sole' Snow, . . .. +... + e+ 7 # 4 & 
object is to subserve the interest of the one man Cloudy without storms, . . . . . 3 “ 7 & 
at the top, not of the body of the people ; ina Ordinary clear, . . . ag i, Si ee 


. sf Amount of rain during the month 1.83 in.1.08 in. 
country where the journals are > : a . we 0 ae 
lof’ J - under th cOn- | Deaths, (four current weeks.) . . 908 806 
trol of the clergy, as we see now in the ease ofa 


journal at Bergamo, whose editor has just made Temperatures. 


submission. | The mean temperature of the Third month of 


In our country we can scarcely enter into the the present year has been 39.88 degrees—that of 
mental condition of a people thus governed. If, /ast year 39 degrees, while the average mean for 
there still are restraints of prejudice, or even of sixty-nine years past has been 35.65 degrees, 
authority in some few cases, we are in the habit The highest during the entire period occurred in 
of accepting every visitation as a stimulus to a| 1842—47 degrees, and the lowest in 1843—30 
new inquiry. At the present moment, in spite degrees. J. M. E. 
of the material interests engaged, we have volun-| /hilada., 4th mo. 10th, 1858. 
teers or official investigators exploring mischiefs | 
arising from the influences, natural or artificial, | 
which are injurious to life. Incorporated bodies | 
are inquiring into the best mode of cleansing 
our towns. 


Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A minister while travelling through the Southern 
ae ee Sta'es, was rowed across a river by a pious old negro, 
Science anticipates the suggestions who had labored hard through early manhood and 
of experience, and points to danger from the use middle age to purchase freedom for himself and wife, 
of paper tinted with arsenical coloring matter: and he mourned that old ageand loss of strength would 
the hint is responded to d fresh evil ." compel him to leave all his children in slavery; he 
y § ie ¢ res 2 a 2 . ° ° 

—s ea to, and Tresh evidence 18 jaid his hand on his breast and said, « Master has all 

brought against the poison. 


The paper makers my strength, and 1 have these old bones.” 
defend their wares; and there is a thorough | 


discussion, which will end, no doubt, in the 
acquittal or condemnation of the accused. The 
whole body of graziers is placed under judgment 
for a course of feeding which tends to results 
injurious to buman health; and that is done in 


His head was white, and his eyes were dim, 
And his face was marked by wo; 

The rigor of youth had passed from him, 
And labor hac bent him low. 


He gave to the oar his remnant of strength, 
As the shallop left the shore: 


a country where the meat is the best in the| And told his tale of wo at oe 
world ; the graizers themselves not serupling to P'se the stream was ferried o'er. 
assist and patronise the inquiry. The inquiry | “< a, he said—* you’r a child of God, 
. ° } i apes 
and experiments in electricity, conducted b ao cores eee year ees 
: 7 sid P has felt his chast’ning rod 

> sa RRs. a , a an ° | oor negro has felt his chast’ning rod, 
Professor | araday at the Roy al Iustitution, | And gloried too in His grace. 
before the Prince of Wales, might challenge | Th ‘eis saat 

ress lth A ieee leat nen : e sun that arose upon master’s morn, 
suppression under a Neap: litan Government for | Rejoiced o’er a freeborn babe : 
the freedom and familiarity with which the | 


But the lizht that broke when I was born, 
lecturer handled the element ascribed in ancient Look’d down on a fettered slave. 


times to Jupiter. But who does not feel that, 
if the Royal Institution were situated at the foot 


I grew apace to my bitter lot, 
For soon I felt my heavy chain; 


of Vesuvius, that the same bold and searching | And often I cried, oh! why will not 
inquiry would be conducted into the voleano and antadmamsetaas cocks: wun 
earthquake? Perhaps the boldest of us would I thought perhaps if I bent to toil, 
never think of preventing the earthquake ; but aan ee eee: netsh 7 
we know ‘ wee a Reh ay in whic could treac the soil, 

ow that we could not study it without And breathe the air of the free. 
profit ; and even if we were not able to counter- 


act its effect upon the globe, we should hope at ie at meets Gr aleaa ie 
least to adopt a style of building perhaps more . > lea 


. " ; I rested not when they yave me leave, 
light and elastic, and thus more suited to the And said that my work was done. 
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I yielded not to the summer’s heat, 
Nor turned from the winter’s frost : 

Nor sheltered myself from the storm that beat, 
Lest a copper should be lost. 


I paid for myself, I paid for my wife, 
But our sands are nearly run ; 
And the freedom | have bought at the end of my life 
Would have come with my setting sun. 
G.F.W. 


For Frends’ Intelligencer. 
GENTLY. 
Gently, gently sister, 
Touch the beating strings of life, 
Gently, lest thy fingers 
Waken notes of strife. 


Every word and motion 
Wakes a note whose echoes thrill, 
Through the distant future, 
Murmuring, murmuring still. 


Gently, kindly, sister ; 
Weary, sinsick souls are round, 
Touch their harpstrings gently ; 
Wake their sweetest sound. 


Lightly, brother, lightly ; 
Earth has all enough of wo, 

There is s!umbering music 
Wheresoe’er we go. 


Touch the hearts around thee 
With the gentle hand of peace, 
And the jarring discord 
Of the world shall cease. 


Every single footstep, 
Falls on chords whose echoes thrill 
Through the unending future, 
Sounding, sounding still. A. 





THE TIDES. 


The tides of the ocean have been a subject of | 


wonder anda puzzle to those who have not in- 
vestigated their cause. Kepler, the celebrated 
German astronomer, believed that the carth was 
a real living animal, that the tides were due to 
its respirations, and that men and beasts were 
like insects feeding on its back. The tides 
have also been attributed to the waters of the 
ocean running in and out through some great 
hole at each pole communicating by a subterra- 
nean passage through the earth and the Meel- 
strom—now a myth—that whirlpool on the 
coast of Norway, has been suggested as an 
opening into this supposed underground canal. 
We would not be very much surprised if some 
speculative being would yet discover that the 
very cold water found by Lieutenant Berryman, 
was melted ice that had come from the Arctic re- 
gions through this inner passage, and had oozed 
out near Burmuda. If the tides were due to the 
breathings ofa great monster, of course, we 
can suppose that it just respired twice every 
twenty-four hours, but this never could account 
for the variations of the tides. The hole through 
the earth also cannot account for these variations, 
as this theory must involve the necessity of 


regular ocean current running round and round 
not ebbing and flowing. 

Many persons still seem to be much perplexed 
with the phenomena of the tides. They cannot 
understand why they are higher at one time than 
another, nor why they rise to the height of sixty 
feet in the Bay of Fundy ; forty feet in the ports 
of Bristol, England, and St. Malo, France, and 
only rise to a few feet in height in New York 
and other places, while they are scarcely percep- 
| tible in the Baltic and other seas. Descartes was 
the first philosopher who advanced the theory 
that the tides were due to the influence of the 
moon, but Newton was the first who worked out 
the problem, and discovered the true cause. Des- 
cartes believed that the moon acted on the waters 
of the ocean by pressure ; Newton demonstrated 
| that it acted upon the ocean by attraction: that 
instead of pressing the waters, it rolled them up 
directly under it, and also at its antipodes at the 
same time, thus producing the two tides every 
day. The tides are caused by the attraction of 
both the moon and the sun. If this earth had 
| no moon, the attraction of the sun would pro- 
duce two tides every day, but their ebb and flow 
would take place at the same hours regularly, 
not varying as they do now; these tides would 
also be much smaller than those of the moon. 
Although the mass of the sun is far greater than 
that of the moon, and although attraction is in 
proportion to the mass, yet it is also inversely as 
the square of the distance. As the sun, there- 
fore, is four hundred times farther distant than 
the moon, the attraction of the waters of the sea 
towards the sun is found to be about three times 
|less than that of the moon; the tides pro- 
| duced by the sun would therefore be three times 
less than those of the moon. There are really 
two ocean tides, the lanar and solar, but the 
latter is absorbed by the former, which is wholly 
observable in respect to time, the solar only as it 
influences the height of the tidal wave. That 
caused by the moon is three times greater than 
that of the sun, and it follows the moon’s motion 
around the earth, rising and falling every twelve 
hours, and each succeeding tide later by three- 
quarters of an hour than the preceding one, 
exactly in accordance with the positions of the 
moon, or as it is commonly called, “its rising 
and setting.” 

Sometimes there are very low and at other 
times very high tides—that is, their height is 
not uniform. This is caused by the position of 
the sun and moon relative to the earth. Thus, 
at the time of the new moon, the sun and the 
moon being in the same part of the heavens— 
the tides produced in the ocean are then the 
highest, because they are equal to the sum of 
the two tides—lunar and solar. This should 
also take place at the time of the full moon, when 
our satellite is opposite the sun, the attractive 
force being equal and opposite, in producing the 
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tidal wave. This is found to be true. The tides 
are greater at new and full moon than at the first 
and last quarters, as during the latter periods 
the attraction of the sun, not acting in unison 
with that of the moon, tends to lower the tides. 

Reasoning from these data, it will naturally be 
inferred that when the sun and moon are equally 
distant from the two poles of the globe, such as 
at the times of the equinoxes in March and Sep- 
tember, the tides would be greatest. This is 
also found to be the case, thus demonstrating 
beyond all doubt that the flux and reflux of the 
sea are due to the attraction of the moon upon 
the waters of the ocean. The difference in the 
height of the tides at various places is due to the 
peculiar formation of sea coasts. They are very 
high in the Bay of Fundy, because an immense 
quantity of water is piled in a wide-mouthed 
narrow space, in the same manner that a certain 
quantity,of water will rise higher in a narrow 
than in a wide channel. Some have advanced 
the popular belief against the lunar influence 
causing tides, namely, that the Mediterranean is 
a tideless sea. This is not strictly true. The 
ocean tides, owing to the narrow passage into 
the Mediterranean at Gibraltar, scarcely affect 
this sea, but for all this there are regular tides 
observable at some places. At Vienna they some- 
times rise to two feet, and in the Faro of Messina 
to twenty inches.—ASc?. American. 


TWO MILLIONS OF TONS OF SILVER. 


The ocean holds dissolved two millions of tons 
of silver. To three French chemists the disco- 
very is due. They took two gallons of water 
from the coast of St. Maly, a few leagues from 
land, and analysed it in two ways. A portion of 
the water they acted upon by the usual test for 
silver, and the presence of the precious metal 
was clearly ascertained. The remainder of the 
water they evaporated, and the salt they obtain- 
ed they boiled with lead. This gave them a 
button of impure lead, which they subjected to 
what is termed cupellation. This grand word 
denotes a very simple process. The button is 
placed in a little tiny saucer made of lime, and 
is submitted to a heat sufficient to melt lead, but 
not high enough to affect the silver, should any 
be present. The lead soon begins to melt, and 
as it melts it is sucked up by the little porous 
saucer, or cupel: it grows smaller and smaller 
until no lead remains, and in its place is a little 
brilliant speck, far brighter than the boiling 
lead. The cupel is then removed from the fire, 
and as it cools, the red hot spark cools too, and 
you have a homeopathic globule of silver, very 
much like one of those small pills that druggists 
delude smokers into buying to take away the 
smell of the fragrant weed. The operation is 
very simple and is the ordinary mode of pro- 
curing silver from the ore. Analyses are being 


made in this way every day at the Mint. When 
the presence of silver is doubtful, the work is 
most exciting. An English ore was so tested, 
the other day, and sure enough, after a few 
minutes of anxious watching, shone forth a 
bright spark about the size of a pin’s head. The 
ore proved a rich one, and we shall most likely 
soon hear more about it.—Leisure Hour. 





RAMBLINGS IN THE OLD DOMINION. 
Peaks of Otter, Bedford co. 

Long before sunrise, the following morning, 
our horse was ordered, and our carriage was 
rattling through the streets of the slumbering 
village of Buchanan. It was one of those 
damp, misty, murky mornings, so common in 
southern climates, particularly in the summer 
mouths, and so dense was the fog which liter- 
ally filled the valley of the James, that beyond 
a few rods nothing could be seen sufficiently 
distinct to allow us to recognize either its form 
or its character. 

Tor the first half mile our road lay along the 
south bank’of the James, and then turned ab- 
ruptly to the right, and entered a narrow deep 
defile, worn by a mountain stream, But we 
were soon above the misty sea whose depths we 
had just been fathoming, and looking down upon 
it from the jutting brow of a mountain spur, 
as it stretched away across the great valley, and 
was finally lost in the commingling of earth and 
sky in the northwestern horizon. 

For seven miles our road was one continual 
ascent, along the side of this ravine, now lead- 
ing through dark and almost impenetrable for- 
ests of pine and hemlock, then through large 
tracts covered with forest giants, once exulting 
in their strength and beauty, but now like 
Sampson shorn of both, and charred and black- 
ened by some devastating conflagration, now 
climbing what from below seemed the summit 
of the mountain, to reveal to our view others 
still higher and more deceptive, and then 
threading around the base of some high impend- 
ing cliff or along the brink of some fearful 
chasm, thus furnishing a variety of wild and 
romantic scenery, a continuous natural panora- 
ma of the most interesting character. But be- 
fore we were half way up the mountain the 
misty shroud which enveloped the Alleghanies 
had vanished, and its sides were illumined b 
the rays of the rising sun. Another half hour 
had hardly elapsed ere the misty lake which 
filled the great valley had been met by the same 
enemy and as completely vanquished. When 
about half up the side of the mountain we 
paused near a spring by the roadside to enjoy 
a morning lunch, with which we had taken the 
precaution to provide ourselves. With appe- 
tites sharpened by two hours exercise, and with 
copious draughts of nature’s nectar, direct from 
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one of her own erystal fountains, to quench our | tailed by the “ plug” or “ threepenny papers.” 
thirst, it can be easily imagined how that lunch] Farther on we saw large fields of tobacco, and 


was relished. A little further on dame nature 
had spread for us a “dessert”—and a most de- 
licious one it was too, for it was of Whortle- 
berries. I had seen them before, in short we 
were intimately acquainted, and hence an intro- 
duction wag apasoossry and superfluous. I 
had gathered them in valleys, on hill sides, and 
mountain tops, in baskets and pails. A thous- 
and times, and in a thousand ways, had seen 
them served up in every style which the most 
fastidious disciple of Epicurus could desire, 
yet I never saw any equal in size and flavor to 
those, any which relished half so well. And 
then there were acres, I will not say how many, 
but verily if an hundred men ever dined within 
the famous Chestnut upon Mount Etna, at once, 
which travellers assert, Xerxes, had he lived in 
these days might here have found at least one 
‘dessert’ for his army. We here devoted a 
half hour to the discussion of “future contin- 
gencies,’”’ and the result (4 qts. of berries) was 
carefully laid away, as literary men say, “for fu- 
ture reference.” 

We had not journeyed far upon the eastern 
side, when we observed through the bushes by 
the roadside, a man performing some kind of la- 
bor, and our curiosity led us to examine, and find 
out what he was doing. We stopped, and step- 
ped through the bushes, and there saw a colored 
man standing in an empty hogshead, occasion- 
ally stooping down and evidently performing 
some kind of labor. Upon examination, he had 
an armful of small bundles of tobacco leaves, 
and was packing them one by one in the bottom 
of the cask. 


dozens of small log houses scattered over them, 
for drying it. At half-past 10 our names were 
registered at the hotel nestled at the base of the 
Peak—which for want of a name we will call 
the Otter Peak Hotel. After a half hours’ rest, 
and a lunch furnished by our host, we were 
ready for the most tedious part of our day’s 
journey—the ascent of the Peak. This we were 
obliged to do on foot, as the path was often so 
circuitous and steep as to be impassable in any 
other way. Having been provided by our host with 
a spy-glass, we set out from the hotel. It was 
about 11 o’clock. The sky was cloudless and 
clear—the leaves hung drooping and wilted 
from the excessive heat, the sun had nearly 
reached his meridian height—and scarce a breath 
of air was stirring to allay the heat of his scorch- 
ing rays. The way was so steep, and the path 
so rugged, that we were often obliged to halt and 
take breath. Near the base we noticed that the 
trees were uncommonly large, particularly the 
oak and chestnut ; but as we advanced they con- 
tinually decreased in size, until near the summit 
they were all of a dwarfish growth, twisted and 
gnarled by the winds and storms of that high re- 
gion. At one point the mountain was girdled 
round by a zone of white pines, a little higher 
by another of cedar, then came the region of 
brakes, then of blackberries, then of laurel ; and 
so on in succession came the trees of colder cli- 
mates, until we came to the rocky crown (a very 
mountain of itself,) which finished the termina- 
tion of the Peak. At the base of this we re- 
freshed ourselves by cooling draughts from a 


Near by was a large pile of these | spring which appeared to flow from a narrow fis- 


bundles, which was continually being replenish- | sure in its side. We then climbed first upon one 
ed ky a colored boy froma log building some 10 | then another of these rocks, until we stood upon 


rods farther on. 
was another filled with tobacco, which was un- 
dergoing the pressing operation, the ‘ modus 
operandi” of which wasas follows: Inatreeafew 
feet from the cask, one end of a lever was in- 
serted and made to bear upon a large stone, ly- 
ing upon its head, and upon the other end of 
this lever hung a large basket of stones, or to 
speak philosophically—the Power. Soon a white 
man came up, and commenced handing bundles 
from the heap upon the ground to the man in 
the cask. As he appeared to be the owner of 
the establishment, we interrogated him respect- 
ing the mode of packing, curing, &. He in- 
formed us that after it was stripped from the 
stalk, it was dried in open log buildings erected 
for the purpose, tied up in bundles of 3 or 4 
leaves each, and then packed in hogsheads, sent 
to Lynchburg, (which, by the way, is the 
greatest tobacco market in the world,) inspected 
and sold at auction. The manufacturers then 
buy it, unpack it, assort it, scent it, and re- 
pack it when it is sent over the world to be re- 


A few rods from this hogshead | the highest point of the topmost one—upon the 


very summit itself. Before taking a first view, 
before realizing our immense height, we paused 
to recover from the fatigue of the ascent. 

It was now quite noon. and there was almost 
a sense of pain at the stillness which seemed to 
reign—save the twittering of an occasional swal- 
low, as it darted around the summit, or the flap- 
ping of the wings of innumerable hawks and 
buzzards, as they gathered new impetus by their 
circuits in the air, far below us; there was nought 
to disturb the general silence. Upon lovking 
around, we were astonished at the height we had 
attained, and the almost boundless panorama 
spread out before us. 

We were standing upon the wild platform of 
one of nature’s most magnificent observatories 
—isolated, alone, apparently far above all things 
terrestrial, and looking down upon one of the 
fairest regions upon the faee of the earth. Upon 
one side lay Western Virginia, with its innu- 
merable plantations, its winding streams, its 
verdant meadows, and its golden harvests—a 
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comparatively level country, stretching away to 
the eastern horison, and insensibly mingling 
with the sky, whilst upon the other lay the great 
valley, not inappropriately termed by Jefferson 
the ‘“‘garden of America,” and beyond it, long 
ranges of mountains, interspersed with large 
cultivated tracts, which were in turn overtopped 
by successive ranges, until this pleasing alter- 
nation was lost in the haze. To the north of 
us, on the opposite side of the valley, lay the 
North House Mountains, and to the south the 


Blue Ridge stretched away down the valley | 


nearly parallel to its competitor on the opposite 
side of the Alleghenies. With the spy-glass 
we could distinctly trace the streets and the 
houses in the city of Lynchburg, and the vil- 
lages of Liberty and Fincastle, 30 miles off to 
the eastward. But in viewing this fair land, 
upon which nature has lavished in bountiful pro- 
fusion all her choicest gifts, all the many ad- 
vantages of soil, climate and productions, all 
that might conduce to the happiness or well 
being of mau—we could not repress the thought 
that he had planted there the blighting upas of 


slavery, nor the wish, the ardent hope, which, | 
with every true freemen, must follow the thought | 


that one day that tree might wither as have the 

arts, sciences, and even liberty itself beneath 

its shadow.—[Columbus Republican. 
OCCUPATION OF THE JEWS. 

It is a singular fact revealed in the last census 
of the United States, that while there are seven 
hundred thousand Jews in this country, only 
one person who is a Jew is registered as a farmer. 
So literally is the decree of their dispersion ful- 





filled, that they are strangers to that occupation | 


which, above all others, implies a resting-place 
and a home. 
will sift the house of Israel among all nations. 
The Jews are traders, not attached to the soil 
where they are found, but ready on an instant 
to change their abode. In California they follow 
the universal rule. In all the towns they are 


found in large numbers. They nearly monopolize | 
We have | 


the retail business of the country. 
never known of a Jew who was engaged in 


mining, although there may be many such so | 


oceupied.— Pacific. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frour awn Meau.—The Flour market continues 
quite inactive, with a very light export demand. 
Mixed brands are selling slowly at $4 25 per barrel. 
Sales to retailers and bakers at from $4 37 to 4 75 
for choice and fancy lots. Extra and fancy brands, 
at from $4 75 to5 50. Rye Flour is held at $3 25, 
and Corn Meal, $2 87 per barrel, without sales. 

Grain.—There is a limited demand for Wheat, and 
not much offering. Sales of good Pennsylvania red at 
$1 06a $1 12 per bushel, and fair white at from 
$1 20 toi 35. Rye is wanted at 70 cents. Corn is 
in demand. Sales of 7500 bushels good yellow; in 
store, at 67 a 70 ¢.; and afloat at 68a 70 cts. 2000 
bushels of white sold at 67 c. Oats are steady at 40 
cts. for prime Pennsylsylvania, and 38 for Delaware. 


«Por, lo, I will command and [| 


CLoversEED meets a very limited inquiry at $4 a 
425 per bushel. Nothing doing in Timothy or Flax- 
seed. 





\REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL for Girls, 
T will open the summer term the 3d of 5th month, 
| (May,) and continue twenty weeks. All the branches 
| comprising a thorough English education are taught, 
| drawing included. Terms $55; for tho-e not exceed- 
ing twelve years of age, $50. No extras, except the 
French Language, Painting and Ornamental Needle- 
works, each $5 per term. This school is handsomely 
| si'uated near Unionville, Chester county, Pa., nine 
miles from West Chester, and sixteen north-west 
| from Wilmington. Daily stages passing too and from 
; each place, by which scholars are conveyed jo-tha, 
| school. For further particulars address, ” 
EDITH B. CHALFANT, 
Proprietor and Principal. 
Unionvile P. ©., Chester Co., Pa. 





‘HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
. YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The summer session 
| of this Institution will commence on the 17th of 5th 

mo., i858, and continue twenty weeks. 
| Terms, $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. 

No extra charges. For further information, address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
4th mo., 3—3m. 


] ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
| |} 4 YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the next session of this Institution on the 
| 3d of 5th mo.—Terms, $60 for five months. For re- 
| ferences, and further particulars enquire for circulars 
| of BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
4th mo.—3. London, P. O.. Chester Co.. Pa. 
| OARDING SCHOOL—For the education of youth 
of both sexes, will be opened at Norristown, Pa.., 
| 19th of 4th mo. 
System of teaching thorough and practical. 
Terms—In English Department, $70 per session o! 
| 20 weeks. 

French and Latin Languages, each $10 extra per 
session. 

Address ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 

3d mo 27—4t Norristown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 








A YOUNG woman wishes a situation as Teacher 
in a small school or family. Apply to Lydia 

| Gillingham, Principal of Friends’ Central School, No. 

1516 Vine street. 3d mo. 27—tf 


TTENTION is invited toa Boarding and Day 
School, at Attleboro’, Bucks county, Peunsy!- 
vania, for the young of either sex. Circulars, describing 
| the mansion and premises, course of studies, rules, &c., 
will be sent, on application to either of the subscribers. 
The next term begins on the 5th of 4th month. 
Smpney AVERILL, 
Exmira AVERILL. 











3d mo. 16, 3t. 


YBERRY BUARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

The Spring term of this School will commence 
| on the 22d of 3d month, 1858, and continue twenty 
weeks. 

Terms, $60 per session, one half payable in advance. 
the other at the end of the term. For Circulars con- 
taining particulars, ad ress 

JANE HILLBORN & SISTERS, 
Byberry P. O., 23d Ward, Philada., Penna. 
| 2d mo. 6, 1858S—3m. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St, North side Penns. Bank. 








é 


